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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


VISITOR FROM VIET NAM 


Viet Nam’s President Ngo Dinh 
Diem is on his way to Washington, 
D. C. The Southeast Asian land’s 
leader is scheduled to arrive in Wash- 
ington this week for 2 days of talks 
with President Eisenhower. 


WEATHER EXTREMES 


A United Nations study group says 
that, on the basis of the best available 
records, the world’s lowest officially 
recorded temperature was 90 degrees 
below zero, and the highest was 136 
above. The low reading was taken in 
Siberia on February 1, 1933. The 
high temperature was recorded in 
Tripolitania on September 13, 1922. 
30th readings were made on Fahren- 
heit thermometers. 

Of course, greater temperature ex- 
tremes have been reported. But these 
were unofficial readings. 


TRIP TO MEXICO 


President Eisenhower’s brother, 
Johns Hopkins University President 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower, has been asked 
by the White House to make a good 
will trip to Mexico next month. Dr. 
Eisenhower is expected to spend 2 
weeks in Mexico as the President’s 
personal representative. 


TIME ON THEIR HANDS 


United Nations troops stationed in 
the Gaza Strip between Israel and 
Egypt have had few recreational op- 
portunities because most of their out- 
posts are surrounded by desert re- 
gions. The UN is now trying to 
provide these men with things to do 
during their off-duty hours. 

The UN troops, who come from sev- 
eral different nations, say chess is 
their favorite indoor game. Soccer, 
volley-ball, and badminton lead as fa- 
vorite outdoor games. Individuals and 
groups around the world are now send- 
ing equipment for these and other 
games to the UN forces. 


PULITZER PRIZES 


Today, May 6, Pulitzer Prizes for 
excellence in the field of journalism 
will be announced. Prizes will be 
awarded to persons who have done out- 
standing work in news reporting, car- 
toon drawing, and news photography. 

Prize winners are selected by promi- 
nent Americans and are announced by 
Columbia University. Money for the 
prizes was provided by the will of Jo- 
seph Pulitzer, an immigrant from 
Hungary who became a famous news- 
paper publisher in the late 1800’s. 


POLES GO HOME 


About 500,000 Polish citizens will 
soon begin leaving Russia for their 
homes in Poland. The Poles were 
moved from their homeland after the 
start of World War II. Included in 
the 500,000 are Russian-born family 
members of the returning Poles. 
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BOTH OUR COUNTRY and Russia are helping underdeveloped lands. 


hopes to control them. 


ARMACK IN ¢ — MONIT 


Russia 


We want them to be prosperous and non-communist. 


Foreign Aid Program 


Congress Examines Proposal That We Spend About 4 Billion 
Dollars Next Year in Helping Other Countries 


ONGRESS is hotly debating the 

question of how much the United 
States should spend to help other coun- 
tries. The main issue is: Should we 
give more—or less—than in _ past 
years? 

The total of U. 8. foreign aid since 
World War II ended in 1945 now 
stands at 61 billion dollars. This huge 
sum includes both outright gifts and 
loans. Aid money is spent to furnish 
foreign countries with arms, machin- 
ery for industry and agriculture, 
health supplies, and in other ways. 

Congress fixes the amount that can 
be used for foreign aid on a 12-month 
basis—for the government’s fiscal 
(bookkeeping) year, which begins 
July 1 and ends June 30. The amount 
allotted for the 1956-57 fiscal period 
was 3.8 billion dollars. With funds 
held over from the previous year, the 
actual total available was a little over 
4 billion. 

President Eisenhower has asked 
Congress to approve a 4.4 billion dol- 
lar foreign aid program for the 1957- 
1958 fiscal year. Recently, though, the 
President indicated he would agree to 
a lower figure—perhaps 3.9 billion— 
in the interest of economy. 

A number of senators and represent- 


atives favor even sharper reductions. 
They note that the proposed federal] 
budget for the year ahead is the 
biggest since the Korean War. Voters 
are demanding that spending be cut, 
so that taxes may be reduced. Some 
congressmen feel that a good begin- 
ning can be made by slashing the for- 
eign aid program. 

Certain of our legislators, on the 
other hand, favor spending big 
amounts to help nations throughout 
the world. Such congressmen want 
to allot whatever sum the President 
feels he needs, if not more. 


Before going into the arguments, let 
us take an over-all look at the aid pro- 
gram. The first question, naturally, is 
why do we help foreign lands? 


The major goal of U. S. foreign pol- 
icy is to promote conditions which will 
keep nations at peace. The present 
Repubiican administration uses aid 
programs in working toward this ob- 
jective, as did the preceding Demo- 
cratic administration. 

With U. S. funds, our government 
is building up military forces of 
friendly nations in the hope that Rus- 
sia will be discouraged from starting a 

(Continued on page 6) 


Controversy over 
Our Mail Service 


Should Post Office Meet All 
Expenses? Is It Being 
Run Efficiently? 


HE employes of the U. S. Post Of- 

fice Department have closer daily 
contact with nearly all families in the 
land than do the workers of any other 
government business con- 
cern. 

The mailman makes his daily rounds 
of communities, businesses, and homes 
throughout the country. He comes to 
know the names and faces of most of 
the people he serves, and he is a famil- 
iar figure to them. Many of their 
dogs are on friendly terms with him, 
but some look upon him as an intruder 
and cause him trouble. 

The Post Office is truly a giant in- 
dustrial enterprise. It has the world’s 
largest fleet of trucks (about 85,000), 
and employs half a million workers. 
It operates about 38,000 branch of- 
fices, sends its rural carriers over a 
combined distance of 114 million miles 
a day, and assigns its city carriers to 
88,000 delivery routes. Last year it 
delivered an average of 388 pieces of 
mail to every man, woman, and child 
in the nation. 

As our population increases, so does 
the volume of mail. In 1938 the Post 
Office handled 5 billion pounds of mail. 
Today, this figure has increased to 12 
billion annually. 

From time to time, Americans read 
that the Post Office is having difficulty 
in meeting its expenses. Most of them 
pay little attention to these reports, 
though, and take for granted that they 
will continue indefinitely to get mail 
service at the same prices they are 
currently paying. 

There are grumblings and com- 
plaints when the number of deliveries 
is reduced, or when the service is not 
quite so good and complete as it has 
been. 3ut changes in the mailing 
schedules are usually of a compara- 
tively minor nature, and consequently 
do not stir up too much of a protest. 

Such was not the case a few weeks 
ago, however, when Saturday de- 
liveries all over the country were elim- 
inated. Congress did not provide the 
Post Office with as large funds as offi- 
cials of the department said were nec- 
essary to carry out their work. So 
Postmaster General Arthur Summer- 
field stopped Saturday deliveries as 
one way to save money. The curtailed 
service created much dissatisfaction. 

The following week, Congress gave 
the Post Office an extra $41,000,000 to 
help meet its expenses until the start 
of the new fiscal (government book- 
keeping) year on July 1. Summerfield 
had asked for $47,000,000, so he is 
still having fewer daily deliveries than 
usual made in downtown areas. 

The present postal difficulties are of 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Controversy over Post Office Raises Many Questions 


(Concluded from page 1) 


a temporary nature. They are caused 
by the fact that the amount of mail 
handled this year has been greater 
than Post Office officials earlier esti- 
muted. Certain members of Congress 
contend that Summerfield waited too 
long to ask for the additional money 
needed to take care of the increased 
mail business. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in turn, feels that Congress acted 
too slowly in granting the extra funds. 

sack of the present dispute is a 
long-range postal problem. Informed 
Americans are divided in their think- 
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ENDING a bottleneck at the post office in Silver Spring, Maryland, which is adjacent to Washington, D. C. Five oper- 
ators (seated above) punch keys on a giant machine to sort 15,000 letters an hour and drop them into slots (below) for 
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301) different postal routes. 


have gone up a great deal in price 
since then. 

Two big questions are involved in 
the Post Office’s difficulties: 

(1) Is it an efficiently run organiza- 
tion, and are we getting as good serv- 
ice as we should for the amount of 
money being spent by it? 

(2) Should we look upon the Post 
Office as a business enterprise which 
should pay for itself, or should we 
consider it a public service and not ex- 
pect it to meet all its expenses? 

There are differences of opinion on 


Defenders of our postal system as it 
now operates reply to these criticisms 
as follows: 

“Undoubtedly, more modern equip- 
ment would, in the long run, help to 
reduce costs and speed up service. But 
these labor-saving devices cost money 
—a great deal of money. The taxpay- 
ers would protest if the Post Office 
spent too much for modernizing in a 
short period of time. 

“Gradually, new equipment and 
methods are being adopted. But it is 
easier and less expensive to make these 





Working by hand, 5 sorters could handle only 7,500 letters an hour for 75 routes. 
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nachine stands up well, others may be installed in post offices elsewhere to save time and money. 


ings over what should be done about it. 
The problem is this: Year after year, 
the Post Office operates at a big loss— 
at present, more than half a billion 
dollars annually. 

There are several explanations for 
this predicament. The main one is 
that the Post Office simply does not 
charge enough for its mailing services 
to meet the providing 
them. For example, it has charged 3 
cents for an out-of-town letter since 
1932, yet today’s cost of handling first- 
(sealed letters and postal 
is double what it was in that 


expenses of 


class mail 
cards) 
year. 
The which the Post Office 
charges for second-class mail (maga- 
publica- 
have risen only 3 per cent since 
1932, and the price of third-class mail 
onsisting mainly of advertising cir- 
has advanced 38 per cent. 
These increased rates have not be- 
to keep pace with the increased 
providing second- and third- 


rates 


zines, newspapers, special 


tions) 


lars) 


class mailing service. The salaries of 
postal employes have doubled since 
1952, and trucks, mail sacks, other 


equipment, plus facilities, 


building 


both these questions. Those who feel 
that the Post Office is not well op- 
erated argue as follows: 

“This department has not kept pace 
with modern business methods. It has 
failed to install up-to-date machines 
for sorting letters as well as other 
labor-saving devices. 

“As a result, it must employ many 
more people than would otherwise be 
necessary. In numerous cases, sev- 
eral persons, using old-fashioned hand 
methods, are doing the work that could 
be done by a single employe with 
good equipment. 

“Not only would it be possible to 
reduce costs by adopting modern de- 
vices, but mail deliveries could also be 
speeded up. Certain European coun- 
tries have acted along these lines, and 
their postal service is considerably 
faster than ours. 

“Congress should stop trying to 
create as many political jobs as pos- 
sible in the Post Office, and should see 
to it that this department adopts the 
most efficient operating methods and 
devices. Until this happens, the na- 
tion’s mail business will be costly and 
inefficient.” 


changes in small countries than it is 
in one the size of ours. 

“The Post Office does not need to 
apologize for its record as compared 
with that of private business. Even 
if it were paying ail its expenses each 
year, it would not have to charge twice 
as much for mailing service today as 
it did in 1932. Yet, the prices of al- 
most all goods produced by private in- 
dustry have doubled or more since 
that time.” 

Now we come to the second ques- 
tion over which there is controversy. 
Should the Post Office be considered a 
business and pay for itself, or should 
it be a public service? Those who 
think it should be run strictly as a 
business argue: 

“There is no good reason at all why 
the Post Office should not pay its own 
way. Since it’s a government agency, 
it need not make a profit. Neverthe- 
less, it should not operate at a loss. 

“If it costs the government 4 or 5 
cents to deliver a first-class letter, then 
the person who sends such a letter 
should expect to pay that price. Simi- 
larly, individuals or organizations that 
engage in second- or third-class mail- 


ing operations should pay whatever it 
costs the government to handle this 
job for them. 

“Why, for example, should a profit- 
able publishing firm get its postal 
service at below cost, thereby causing 
other taxpayers to make up the dif- 
ference? 

“Then, too, why should other suc- 
cessful business enterprises advertise 
their products at government expense? 
A number of the nation’s largest cor- 
porations send out expensive booklets 
for the purpose of promoting their 
stock and products, and these mate- 
rials are mailed at a lower price than 
it costs the government to do it. 

“It’s enough of a public service for 
the Post Office to handle the nation’s 
mail on a non-profit basis. It should 
not be expected to do so at a yearly loss 
of about half a billion dollars. 

“Taxes could be reduced if govern- 
ment services, such as the postal sys- 
tem, were made to pay for themselves. 
Those taxpayers—individuals and or- 
ganizations—who use the mails only 
a minimum should not be called upon 
to help support those who make maxi- 
mum use of the postal services.” 





Opponents Reply 


In reply to these arguments, the fol- 
lowing case is set forth: 

“The Post Office definitely should be 
looked upon as a public service, and 
part of its operations should be paid 
for out of taxes. While it is true that 
the present below-cost rates may un- 
fairly benefit certain prosperous pub- 
lishing firms, it enables a large num- 
ber of newspapers, magazines, and 
other publications to exist that other- 
wise couldn’t. Many of these are of 
an educational or religious nature, 
providing material that is very worth- 
while for the American people. 

“Moreover, while some large busi- 
ness firms could afford to pay higher 
rates for the advertising material that 
they send out by third-class mail, 
many of the smaller ones would have 
a hard time if rates were increased. 

“As a matter of fact, most large 
firms do the bulk of their advertising 
over radio and TV, or buy expensive 
ads in magazines and newspapers. 
Smaller concerns, on the other hand, 
can’t afford this type of promotion 
and therefore have to depend more on 
mail advertising. 

“From time to time, over the years, 
the government has given large-scale 
financial support, or subsidies, to rail- 
way companies, airlines, banks, indus- 
trial concerns, farm owners, and other 
groups of the population. It has done 
this whenever it felt that such assist- 
ance was in the public service. 

“Certainly, the task of carrying the 
nation’s mail as cheaply as possible is 
of vital importance. If small but use- 
ful enterprises can be helped to sur- 
vive by below-cost postal service, then 
it is no more unfair to ask taxpayers 
to lend their support for this cause 
than for other worthwhile activities. 

“Congressional committees fre- 
quently hold hearings to determine 
whether more people would be hurt or 
benefited by increased postal rates. 
It is wise for the average citizen to 
examine the arguments presented at 
these hearings before jumping to the 
conclusion that all mailing operations 
should pay for themselves.” 
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Readers Say— Your Vocabulary 
We do not attempt to balance argu- In each of the sentences below. 


ments for and against each issue pre- 
sented in this column as we do in the 
rest of the paper. Instead, the space 
is set aside for reader opinion, what- 
ever it may be. 


I recently read in the AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER an opinion which said that the 
Supreme Court has too much power. I 
disagree wholeheartedly. The Supreme 
Court should be respected and thought 
of as a group of learned men looking 
out for the good of the people. The Su- 
preme Court does not set patterns for 
our everyday life, but merely interprets 
laws passed by our Congress and states. 
In other words, it is a check on our 
lawmakers. I believe it is a necessity. 

JEFF LANDRUM, 
Marion, Indiana 


* 


I disagree with the statements indi- 
cating that we do not have a serious 
shortage of school buildings. I recently 
attended a school where there were be- 
tween 35 and 40 pupils in an average 
class. This is too large for effective 
work. After this experience, I believe 
that we still need extra classrooms. 

WARREN MILLER, 
Opp, Alabama 


* 


In Washington as well as in every 
state in the U. S. we have many churches, 
synagogues, and other places of worship 
which are usually used only on Sundays 
or in the evenings for some social event. 
I believe it would be practical to use the 
churches during the day for schools. I 
am aware of the Constitutional provision 
concerning the separation of church and 
state. But in places where the short- 
age of schools is acute, there could be 
arrangements between state authorities 
and church organizations to use their 
properties for school purposes until 
proper school buildings can be built. 

PATRICIA L. MILLSPAUGH, 
Washington, D. C. 


* 


In the March 18th issue a letter asked, 
“What are we to gain if we send food 
to the Poles?” We would gain peace of 
mind by helping fellow human beings; 
we would gain increased American pres- 
tige abroad. The questicn should be 
asked, “What are we to lose by sending 
food to Poland?” Maureen BoyYLe, 

Seattle, Washington 


* 


All billboards should not be banned 
from our highways. Many of these signs 
are helpful in supplying tourists with 
essential information on accommodations, 
church schedules, and tourist attractions. 

PATRICIA WAHRMAN, 
VIRGINIA SIs, 
Concordia, Kansas 








SKETCH of newest type U. S. Navy atomic-powered submarine, the Skipjack, 


now being built in Groton, Connecticut. 
placed in the hull, are on the conning tower of this sub. 
Designers say it will maneuver better and be able to 


in place of the usual 2. 


Note bow diving planes (fins), normally 


It will have 1 propeller 


creep up on an enemy ship with less noise than older subs. 


Science in the News 


REEN plant life was observed 

growing on some parts of Mars 
when it approached relatively close to 
the earth last August and September. 
Astronomers also saw a huge dust 
storm sweep across 3,000 miles of the 
planet’s surface, and a polar snow- 
storm over an 800-mile area. 


* 


Scientists are working on a plan 
which will help many of the dry areas 
of the country. 

In arid regions more water is lost 
by evaporation than is used. The 
new method involves an oil-like film 
which would be spread over ponds, 
reservoirs, and lakes. 

Experiments have indicated that the 
film cuts evaporation 45 to 60 per cent. 


* 


A little pill, which can be swallowed 
and will then broadcast information 
about parts of the digestive tract, has 
just been invented. Made of rubber, 
the pill is 14%” long and 4)” in diame- 
ter, and contains a transistor and bat- 
tery. It is sensitive to pressures in 


the digestive tract and transmits in- 
formation to a radio receiver. Record- 
ing devices, similar to a _ television 
tube, chart pressures as the pill travels 
through a patient’s digestive tract. 

Many parts of the intestines cannot 
be easily explored. It is hoped that 
the pill will be further developed so 
that temperatures and other informa- 
tion can be studied. 


* 


For centuries explorers have been 
looking for a Northwest Passage in 
the Arctic Ocean. This summer the 
U. S. Navy will put on a concentrated 
search to find a way through. Such a 
passage would help them carry sup- 
plies to the many radar stations at the 
icy top of the continent. 

When the task force from 
Alaska across to Shepherd’s Bay to un- 
load supplies, an icebreaker and sev- 
eral small ships will look for a way to 
the Atlantic. Although small ships 
have already been through, the Navy’s 
force will be looking for a passage 
which will be deep enough for ocean 
vessels. —By NANCY BLACKWOOD 


goes 








Personality and Character Quiz— By Clay Coss 








USINESS firms take inventory at 
regular periods for the purpose of 
checking on the supplies of stock they 
have on hand at the time. Occasion- 
ally, it is a smart policy for an individ- 
ual to take inventory of his qualities 
—both good and bad—in order to see 
where he stands at this particular 
stage of his development. 

The following quiz may help you to 
check on your progress in this connec- 
tion. Your answers may give you a 
picture of your personality-character 
assets and liabilities. You may grade 
yourself from zero to a maximum of 
10 points on every question, depending 
upon the degree to which you fee] that 
you possess each quality. 

1. Are you neat and clean in appear- 
ance? 

2. Do you have a large enough vo- 
cabulary so that, without constant re- 
sort to slang, you can express ideas 
and feelings clearly and effectively ? 

3. Are you a good conversationalist? 
Do you listen as well as talk? Do you 


argue calmly, and respect the opinions 
of others? Are you well informed on 
a variety of subjects, so you can keep 
up your end of a discussion? 

4. Can you make friends easily and 
keep them? Are you loyal to them, 
and do you avoid petty gossip as much 
as possible? 

5. How’s your sense of humor? Do 
you try to be funny all the time, per- 
haps boring your friends, or do you 

















WILL HE MAKE a good or bad score? 


wait until something really seems 
amusing to you before making a hu- 
morous remark? 

6. Are you an honest and truthful 
person? Do you ever cheat on exams? 
Can your parents, teachers, and friends 
believe what you say? 

7. Are you dependable? When you 
say you will do something or be some- 
where at a certain time, do you carry 
out your promise? 

8. Are you law-abiding? Do you 
obey home and school rules? If you 
drive, do you abide by traffic laws? 
Do you respect the property of other 
people? 

9. Do you contribute to the satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment of your friends 
and relatives? Can you be counted 
upon to do your share of work at 
home, and cooperate in school activi- 
ties? 

10. In your everyday contacts, do 
you practice the Golden Rule? Is it 
your policy to “do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you”? 


match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase whese meaning 
is most nearly the same. Correct an- 


swers are on page 8, column 4. 


1. Some activities of the agency will 


have to be curtailed (k’r-tald’). a 
shortened (b) strengthened (c) pol- 
ished (d) improved. 

2. The coin was unique (you-nék’ 
(a) ancient (b) historical (c) worth- 


less (d) rare. 

3. Adverse 
the plan appeared in some newspapers. 
(a) mild (b 
able (d) 


(id-verse’) criticism of 


favorable (c) unfavor- 
unfair. 

4. The mayor was away for a fort- 
night. (a) b) 4-night 
period (c) one-month period (d) 14- 
day period. 

5. They could 
(tin’ji-b’l) evidence. (a) 
unusual (b 


one-week period 


present no tangible 
startling or 
new or undiscovered (c¢ 


real or substantial. 


6. The venom (véen’aum 
forth from the writer’s pen was sur- 


that poured 


prising. (a) fine prose (b) brilliant 
ideas (c) wit and cleverness (d) spite 
and hatred. 

7. We consider that issue of para- 


mount (pair’i-mount 
little (b) 


doubtful. 


importance. (a 
greatest (c) decreasing (d 

8. They were faced by a formidabl 
(for’mi-di-b’]) enemy. (a) fearful 
and dangerous weak and unpre- 
pared (c) tired and staggering (d 
fanatical and desperate. 


(b) 





Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 


spell the name of a geographical area. 
1. Capital of Washington. 
2. The proposed federal budget is th 
largest since the War. 


31/4;5;/6/7)8 
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3. set up the U. S. Postal 
System. 

4. The Post Office Department handles 
more than as much mail as 
it did in 1938. 


5. With up-to-date methods, it is 
claimed that postal service could be 
cheaper and , 

6. Most of our foreign aid is fo 


, purposes. 
7. Many feel that our aid to 
in 1948 encouraged people to defeat com- 
munists in elections, 
8. 7 class mail includes 
magazines, newspapers, and special pub- 
lications. 


Last Week 

HORIZONTAL: Greenland. 
Hungary; 2. Norway; 3. 
closed; 
marck 


VERTICAL: 1 
Reuther; 4 
5. Bulganin; 6. postal; 7. Bis- 
(N.D.); 8. Japan; 9. Presidium 
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The Story of the Week 


Postmaster General 


Arthur Summerfield has a knack for 
getting along well with people. It is 
this characteristic that has helped him 
work his way up from a production 
line worker in a factory to a prom- 
inent business and political leader. 

Born 58 years ago in Michigan, 
Summerfield quit school at the age of 
13 to work in an industrial plant. He 
carefully saved all he could out of his 
small earnings, and invested his money 
in an oil distributing business. He 
soon became a pros- 
perous dealer in pe- 
troleum products. 

In time, Sum- 
merfield had a hand 
in directing real 
estate and insur- 
ance enterprises, 
and he established 
one of the nation’s 
eve|~©6lkargest Chevrolet 

Summerfield sales agencies. Dur- 

ing World War II, 
he won praise from the Army for his 
help in recruiting trained mechanics 
for armed services duty. 

Summerfield has been an active 
Republican leader in his state since 
1940, when he worked for the election 
of GOP Presidential candidate Wen- 
dell Willkie. Summerfield helped run 
the 1952 campaign in which General 
Eisenhower was elected President. 
When Ike took office in 1953, the 
Michigan Republican leader was 
named Postmaster General. 

Summerfield has never been too busy 
for fun and for service in civic groups. 
Like his chief in the White House, the 
Postmaster General is a golf fan. He 
has also been a prominent member of 
a large number of civic and social 
groups in his home state. 


AFL-CIO and Beck 


Today, May 6, Dave Beck is sup- 
posed to appear before a special AFL- 
CIO group to answer charges against 
him that he mishandled union funds. 
Beck is president of the 1,400,000- 
member International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, an AFL-CIO union made 
up of truck drivers and related oc- 
cupations. 

3eck was suspended some weeks ago 
from his position on the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council because he refused 








BIGGEST U. S.-BUILT TANKER, World Beauty, on trials in the Atlantic. 
3 times more than older tankers. 


to answer questions about his han- 
dling of union funds when questioned 
by a Senate committee investigating 
charges of corruption in labor unions. 
He was then asked to appear before 
the AFL-CIO group to answer charges 
against him. 

As of this writing, Beck has not yet 
agreed to appear before the labor 
group. Other Teamster officials have 
continued to support their president 
despite his refusal to appear before 
the AFL-CIO body. 

Meanwhile, AFL-CIO says it will go 
ahead with hearings on Beck’s case 
whether or not he appears before it. 
If the parent labor organization finds 
Beck guilty of charges against him, 
and if top Teamsters officials continue 
to support their president, AFL-CIO 
may call for the expulsion of the 
Teamsters from its organization. 


A Few Can Go 


A limited number of American 
newsmen may soon be permitted to 
go to Red China to report on condi- 
tions there. Secretary of State Dulles 
has approved a tentative plan under 
which certain reporters will be free to 
enter the giant Asian communist land. 
(Other Americans are still barred 
from going to Red China.) 

According to the State Department, 
United States newsmen have been 
barred from Red China because we 
have no diplomatic representatives 
there to protect reporters if they 
should get into trouble. 

A large majority of American news- 
papers and magazines strongly criti- 
cized the banning of newsmen from 
Red China. They argued that re- 
porters are willing to go there in 
search of accurate information about 
that country even if we don’t have 
regular representatives in that land. 

It is felt that these criticisms helped 
bring about the recent change in the 


State Department’s policy on this 
matter. 
More on Disarmament 

More and more leading world 


scientists are calling for a global ban 
on further nuclear weapons tests, and 
for the international control of atomic 
energy. The world famous doctor, 
scientist, and philosopher, Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, was one of the latest prom- 


inent figures to warn of the health 
dangers of additional atomic blasts. 

Meanwhile, the United Nations Dis- 
armament Commission talks in Lon- 
don, which began in March, are still 
going on. American, British, French, 
Canadian, and Russian representatives 
are attending these meetings. 

A number of observers feel that the 
outlook for a global disarmament 
agreement is brighter now than it has 
been for some time. In London, both 
the western nations and Russia have 
indicated a willingness to adopt a step- 
by-step arms reduction program, be- 
ginning with cuts in their standing 
armies. 

Another suggestion being discussed 
by the 2 sides calls for aerial inspec- 
tion by both Russia and the western 
powers of a border area on the 2 sides 
of the Iron Curtain in Europe as a 
start toward disarmament. 

It may be known before this paper 
reaches its readers whether or not any 
real progress toward disarmament can 
be made at the London talks. 


A Divided Nation 


The United States is planning to 
send new weapons to South Korea. We 
plan to do so because communist North 
Korea is building up its strength with 
the help of Red China and Russia. 

American military officials hope 
there will not be a new war between 
the 2 Koreas, but they are worried 
about the military build-up of the 
Reds in. North Korea. It is felt that 
we must supply new weapons to South 
Korea just in case fighting does start 
again. 

Korea, which had been under Japa- 
nese control for some years before 
World War II, became a divided nation 
after this conflict ended. At that time, 
Russia moved its troops into North 
Korea. We and our allies occupied 
South Korea. In 1948, we helped to 
set up the independent Republic of 
South Korea. Russia made North 
Korea into a communist country, and 
refused to let it become part of a 
free Korea. 

In fact, the Reds tried to seize South 
Korea by force in June of 1950. We, 
together with other UN members, went 
to the aid of South Korea. Russia sent 
arms, and Red China sent large num- 
bers of troops to help North Korea 
during the conflict. 
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KOREA—divided, troubled land 


The fighting was ended by a truce 
on July 27, 1953. But until now, no 
final peace agreement has_ been 
reached. 

Under the truce, both sides agreed 
that neither North nor South Korea 
would strengthen their armies. They 
could replace weapons that wore out, 
but not increase the number of arms. 

The Reds have repeatedly violated 
the truce agreement. Russia has been 
sending the latest jet planes and artil- 
lery to North Korea. That’s why we 
feel we must now strengthen the anti- 
communist Korean forces. 

South Korea is a land of some 
37,000 square miles—about the size of 
Indiana. It has around 21,500,000 
people, many of whom are farmers. 
They grow rice, barley, and vegetables. 

North Korea, with an area of about 
48,000 square miles, is a little smaller 
than the state of New York, and has 
around 7,000,000 inhabitants. Many 
North Koreans are farmers or fisher- 
men, while a considerable number of 
others work in plants producing steel, 
iron, and machinery. 


In the Middle East 


Events have been moving rapidly 
in Jordan since that land’s King Hus- 
sein dismissed pro-Soviet Jordanian 
leaders last month. Despite riots and 
strikes staged by extremists at home, 
and the threat of intervention from 
pro-Soviet Syria and from Egypt, 
King Hussein was still in control of 
his country at our press time. 

In fact, the young Arab monarch 
seemed to be gaining strength last 
week. He appeared to have won the 
important support of nearby Saudi 
Arabia in his fight to keep Jordan out 
of communist control. 

Moreover, the danger that Russia, 
Syria, or Egypt might interfere in 
Jordan’s affairs during the crisis was 
decreased by the presence of the 
powerful U. S. 6th Fleet in the east- 
ern Mediterranean. This sea force 
steamed to waters near the troubled 
land shortly after the emergency de- 
veloped there. 

But the situation in Jordan might 
change over night. Most of that small 
country’s people are hungry. Many of 
them, particularly Jordan’s refugees 
from areas now under Israeli control, 
are ready to follow anyone, including 
communists, who promises them a bet- 
ter life. Also, Egypt and Syria are 
still determined to bring Jordan into 
the anti-western camp. 
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Uncle Sam would like to send mili- 
tary aid to hard-pressed Jordan, and 
it is widely felt that King Hussein 
would like to accept American help. 
But, because numerous Jordanians 
have strong anti-western views, it is 
feared that if Hussein did accept arms 
assistance from us, an open conflict 
might break out between his sup- 
porters and his opponents at home. 

Meanwhile, James Richards, a spe- 
cial assistant to President Ejisen- 
hower, has been studying the pessi- 
bility of providing American economic 
aid to Jordan. Richards went to the 
Middle East some weeks ago to talk 
to its people about the American plan 
for keeping that region out of com- 
munist hands. 


Budget Battle 


The “battle of the budget” is now 
reaching a climax on Capitol Hill. It 
is a struggle between President Eisen- 
hower and congressional supporters 
who favor a budget for the coming 
year of around 70 billion dollars, and 
other lawmakers whe feel the proposed 
budget is much too high. 

President Eisenhower originally 
asked for 71.8 billion dollars for the 
government bookkeeping year begin- 
ning next July 1. In recent weeks, 
the Chief Executive has said that his 
administration might be able to get 
along on a little less than that amount 
—but not much. 

Thus far, Congress has approved 
only a few minor money bills which 
provide funds needed by government 
agencies to carry on their work. As 
of last week, neither the House nor the 
Senate had taken final action on the 
big money bills for defense and for- 
eign aid purposes. 

The House has approved measures 
providing funds for the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce, Interior, 
Treasury, Post Office, and Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. The House- 
approved bills provide for well over a 
billion dollars less for these agencies 
combined than is being sought by the 
White House. 





Of course, the Senate must approve 
the various measures, and the Presi- 
dent must sign them before they be- 
come law. A number of changes may 
be made before that happens. 


International Army 


How much longer will the United 
Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) 
remain in outposts between Egypt and 
Israel? There is no time limit on the 
stay of the special UN forces in the 
Middle East, and UNEF is expected 
to remain there so long as there is 
grave danger of a new clash between 
Egypt and Israel. 

Ten nations have troops in UNEF, 
which has a total strength of around 
6,000 men. These countries are Brazil, 
Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Finland, 
India, Indonesia, Norway, Sweden, and 
Yugoslavia. A Canadian, Major Gen- 
eral Eedson Burns, commands the 10- 
nation army. 

Some of Burns’ forces patrol the 
Gaza Strip area, which has been the 
scene of frequent border clashes be- 
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Dentist: You needn’t open your mouth 
any wider. When I pull teeth I stand 
on the outside. 


“I got a yen for you.” 
“How much is that in American 
money?” 
* 
Kit: He who laughs last, laughs best. 
Kat: Yes, but he sure gets a reputa- 
tion for being stupid. 
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“Those smart expedition guys painted 
it on me.” 


TH AGENCY 


Old Gentleman (confused at big wed- 
ding party): Are you the bridegroom, 
young man? 

Young Man: No, sir. 
in the semi-finals. 


I was eliminated 


* 


Supersalesman: If you employ me, 
you'll never regret it. 

Employer: All right, I'll test you out. 
I’ve been trying to sell a bill of goods 
to a hard-boiled fellow across the street. 
So see if you can get his order. 

Salesman (a little later): Well, I’m 
back. 

Employer: How’d you make out? 

Salesman: Great! I got 2 orders. Get 
out and stay out. 

* 


Golfer: Tough course, isn’t it, caddie? 
Caddie: Sorry sir, this isn’t the course. 
You left it an hour ago. 


* 


“So Jim was the life of the party?” 
“Yes, he was the only one who could 
talk louder than the radio.” 


* 


Bob: Why the broad grin? 

Tom: I’ve just come from my dentist’s 
office. 

Bob: Is that anything to laugh about? 

Tom: Yes, he wasn’t in and won’t be 
for a week. 


FRENCH-DESIGNED jet helicopter, first of its kind, visits New York City 
and salutes the Statue of Liberty—which France presented to us in the 1800’s 


tween Egypt and Israel. UNEF forces 
are also stationed at the entrance to 
the Gulf of Aqaba—a waterway bor- 
dered mostly by Arab lands which ex- 
tends from the Red Sea to Israel. The 
Arabs have tried to bar Jewish ships 
from Aqaba. 

Keeping UNEF in the Middle East 
is expensive. Many supplies needed 
by these troops are not available in 
Egypt, and must be brought in from 
other countries. Altogether, it costs 
nearly $1,000,000 a month to support 
the UN army. Members of the United 
Nations share in this expense just as 
they do the other costs of the world 
organization. 


Evanston’s “UN” 


Citizens of Evanston, Illinois, are 
already making plans for a second 
model “United Nations” meeting. 
Nearly 600 Evanston businessmen, 
housewives, and students held such a 
get-together not long ago, and it was 
so successful that they want to do it 
again next year. 

It took many weeks of preparation 
to get the model “UN” under way. 
Citizens of Evanston volunteered to 
serve as delegates from the various 
United Nations members. Next, they 
learned what they could about the 
world body, and about the views of the 
countries they agreed to represent. 
Some Evanston residents even made a 
trip to the UN headquarters in New 
York City for background information 
for their project. 

Mock sessions were held on 4 Friday 
evenings, and most of one Saturday, 
in the Evanston Township High 
School. During these meetings, the 
mock “United Nations” approved res- 
olutions calling for a permanent UN 
police force, and more aid to under- 
developed lands. These resolutions 
have been sent to the UN headquarters 
in New York. 


Looking Back 


First postage stamp was issued on 
May 6, 1840, in England; the first 
U. S. stamp was issued July 1, 1847. 

V-E Day—the day when World War 
II ended in Europe—will be-celebrated 
in various corners of the globe May 7. 
It was on that day, in 1945, that nazi 
Germany formally surrendered to the 


victorious Allies. On September 2, of 
the same year, Japan—Germany’s 
partner—also surrendered. 

Richard Byrd made the first flight 
on record over the North Pole 31 years 
ago next Thursday, May 9. 

Byrd and his pilot, Floyd Bennett, 
started out for the North Pole from 
the Arctic Norwegian island of Spitz- 
bergen just after midnight of May 9, 
1926. An hour short of their goal, an 
oil leak developed in a tank of their 
plane. They continued on, reached 
their goal, and returned safely to their 
base. 

Admiral Byrd, who later became the 
first to fly over the South Pole as well, 
died earlier this year. 

Railroad lines linked «the nation 
from coast to coast for the first time 
on May 10, 1869. At. Promontory 
Point, Utah, the Central Pacific’s 
locomotive “Jupiter” and the Union 
Pacific’s “119” touched noses. A new 
era in transcontinental transportation 
was launched by this event. 


Badminton Champ 


Judy Devlin of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, is settling down again to her 
college studies after an exciting month 
in which she proved conclusively that 
she is the world’s badminton 
player among women. 

The 21-year-old racquet expert took 
part in 2 tournaments held 6,000 miles 
apart. First, she won the British tour- 
nament held in London. This competi- 
tion is generally regarded as the 
“world championship” event. 

After flying back to the United 
States, Judy traveled to Spokane, 
Washington, for the American cham- 
pionship tournament. She was tri- 
umphant in this event, too. 

No other family in the world can 


best 


match the record of the Devlins in 
badminton. Judy’s father, now a Mary- 
land businessman, was the world 


champion for men 6 times in the late 
1920’s and early 1930’s. Judy’s older 
sister, Susan, is a fine player, and the 





WIDE WORLD 


JUDY DEVLIN, badminton champ 


2 girls have teamed on several occa- 
sions to win doubles titles. 

The young champion is a student at 
Goucher College. She likes to collect 
stamps, and is skilled in tennis as well 
as badminton. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) scientific pros and cons 
of nuclear test explosions, and (2) 
Canada. 
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s Our Foreign Aid Program 


(Continued from page 1) 


war. We are strengthening newly in- 
dependent nations so that they will be 
less likely to turn to communism as a 
form of government. We are helping 
underdeveloped countries to raise liv- 
ing standards in an effort to combat 
communist agitators in such impover- 
ished lands. 


How does the cost of this program 
work out in-velation to the whole popu- 
lation of the United States? 


Present U. S. population is 170,- 
000,000. If shared equally by every 
man, woman, and child in our nation, 
the 61 billions in aid since 1945 would 
mean an expenditure of about $364 
per person. The 3.8 billion in aid for 
the current fiscal period works out to 
a little less than $23 per American. 

Looking at the 1956-1957 total 
another way, it represents slightly 
over 1 per cent of our national income 
(all our earnings) last year. Those 
earnings were around 342 billion dol- 
lars. 


Who is getting our help, and how, 
specifically, is our money being used? 


At present, 54 nations and a number 
of territories are receiving U. S. as- 
Twenty-eight countries get 
both military and economic aid. Eight 
European lands get military help only. 
Eighteen nations receive just eco- 
nomic help. 

Most of our aid now is for clearly 
defined military purposes. sritain, 
France, and other members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) get a big share of arms from 
us. So do the Philippines and the Re- 
public of South Korea. Between 1950 
and 1955, we sent to our allies 40,000 
tanks, 1,200 boats of various kinds, 
7,000 planes (half of them jets), 2,- 
000,009 machine guns, plus other arms 
and ammunition. 

Our economic program takes in 
many fields. We’ve helped India to 
improve her railways, and we've sent 
her food. We’ve shipped milk and 
butter to Italy for school lunches. 
We've paid for library systems in 


sistance. 


Brazil and other countries. American 
dollars paid part of the cost of a 
teachers’ college in Nepal, a small 
Asian land between India and com- 
munist China. 

Some 4,000 U. S. technicians worked 
side by side with the people of foreign 
countries last year. These specialists 
helped fight malaria in Indonesia and 
advised Brazil on the organization of 
health centers. They taught farmers 
in Iran, Guatemala, Turkey, and many 
other countries new ways to grow 
bigger crops. 'We’ve helped numerous 
lands to build factories. 

What about the President’s plans 


Does he propose 
any changes in the program? 


for continuing aid? 


The administration favors several 
important changes in handling future 
foreign aid programs. It wants to do 
the following: 

1. List funds for military assist- 
ance to other countries as money for 
U. S. defense—not, as now, under ap- 
propriations for foreign aid. Include 
the military aid funds in the Depart- 
ment of Defense military budget. 

2. Make the International Coopera- 
tion Administration—a division of 
the Department of State—responsible 
primarily for directing economic aid. 
At present, ICA supervises certain ex- 
penditures which are really for mili- 
tary—not economic—purposes. 

3. Put economic aid on a long-term 
basis, in place of the current year-at- 
a-time operation. 

4. Increase the number of loans for 
economic development, and decrease 
the number of outright grants of 
money. 


Is it possible to separate military 
and economic aid, as proposed by the 
President ? 


Those who believe the separation 
can be made say: “It’s very simple to 
list the cost of guns, planes, and other 
arms, which are clearly for military 
use. U.S. defense leaders should be 
made to list indirect military expendi- 
tures, too. At present, some of this 
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WHERE American funds for aid to other nations have gone in recent years 


indirect spending is mixed up with 
money laid out for economic aid. 

“It’s a good idea to label military 
assistance by its right name—a U. S. 
defense cost. This part of the assist- 
ance program isn’t really aid for 
building up the prosperity of foreign 
lands. It’s an investment for our own 
protection. We’re safer from attack 
by having strong allies on guard in 
Europe and elsewhere. 

“Separation will show that we spend 
very little for economic assistance, 
which is our real foreign aid project. 
Critics of economic aid will be less 
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“Spreading it too thin?” 


POINTS OF VIEW ON FOREIGN AID COSTS 


likely to oppose this aid when they 
realize how little it actually costs.” 

Those against separating military 
and economic aid programs say: “It’s 
almost impossible to break down our 
foreign aid into military and economic 
items. Even defense experts can’t al- 
ways agree on what is and what isn’t 
a military cost. 

“Calling foreign military assistance 
a U. S. defense expenditure is not 
quite accurate. We don’t really know 
that some of our allies would actually 
fight on our side with the weapons we 
provide. They might give in to Rus- 
sia in a crisis, especially if threatened 
with atomic-hydrogen war. 

“Making the International Coopera- 
tion Administration responsible only 
for economic aid won’t work. Almost 
any economic project can be adapted 
for military use. Take watch fac- 
tories as an example. During World 
War II, they turned out delicate mech- 
anisms for setting off bombs.” 


What about stepping up loans, 
cutting down on direct grants, and 
putting foreign aid on a long-time 


basis ? 


Those opposed say: ‘Countries will 
depend on us too much if we make ad- 
vance promises of aid for 5 or 10 
years. By allotting funds each year, 
we can annually adjust the amounts 
to actual needs of the lands we help. 
A yearly review of our spending keeps 
the issue before the public, which has 
a right to know where its money goes. 
Annual programs are best. 

“It makes little difference whether 
aid is in the form of loans or grants. 
In either case, huge sums are taken 
from the pockets of U. S. taxpayers. 
Some loans may be repaid, but many 
won’t. Taxpayers are getting tired of 
seeing their funds disappear. 

“The real solution is to let U. S. 
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business firms invest in countries 
which deserve help. Businessmen will 
carry out projects more efficiently than 
government bureaucrats, and will have 
a chance to make money. The country 
receiving help will profit, too. The U.S. 
taxpayers’ load will be lightened.” 

Those for Eisenhower’s proposal 
say: “Long-term aid is best. Nations 
needing help must be able to plan 
years ahead for projects such as a big 
dam for irrigation. This type of proj- 
ect can’t be completed in a year. 

“If countries aren’t sure they will 
get aid for a number of years, they 
may pick projects that can be com- 
pleted quickly. These aren’t always 
the ones needed most. Foreign na- 
tions will be more willing to put more 
of their own money into projects if 
they know we'll be helping them for a 
long time to come. 

“U. S. businessmen are investing in 
many lands now. They aren’t doing 
enough, however. While the govern- 
ment should encourage them in every 
possible way to step up their invest- 
ments, it must also do a great deal in 
giving direct assistance to underde- 
veloped lands. 

“The real solution to foreign aid is 
moye government lending on a long- 
time basis. Some loans are being re- 
paid now, and others will be. As 
money is returned, with interest, it 
can be lent again. There will then be 
less need for big new sums from the 
taxpayer. In time, our economic as- 
sistance program may become almost 
entirely self-supporting.” 


What, then, about the really basic 
question: Should we keep up a big 
foreign aid program or cut it down? 


Those against foreign aid say: “We 
spent money to help European and 
other nations rebuild after World War 
II. After all these years, they should 
be able to stand on their own feet now. 
They should do more to build their 
own defenses, too. We can’t go on 
supporting a large share of the world 
forever. 

“This year, we should drastically 
cut aid spending—both military and 
economic. We should arrange a sched- 
ule, moreover, for reducing the aid 
program every year. In 2 or 3 years, 
we should eliminate it entirely. Right 
now, we should stop all assistance to 
India and other countries which pose 
as neutrals, take our money, and then 
show greater friendship for Russia 
than for us.” 

Those for continuing aid say: “Help 
to Greece in 1947-1949 turned the tide 
against communist rebels there. Aid 
to Italy in 1948 encouraged the peo- 
ple there to defeat communists in elec- 
tions. The Red danger isn’t over, so 
we must keep up aid. Help to India is 
worthwhile. Without it, she might 
become completely communist. 

“Because of our assistance, we now 
have many allies ready to fight beside 
us if necessary. We benefit econom- 
ically through aid. We hand France 
$1,000,000, say, so she can pay for 
U. S. products. This helps American 
business and lessens the chances of 
another depression. 

“Tn our own interests, we must con- 
tinue assistance in whatever amounts 
that may be necessary.” 





The crowning fortune of a man is 
to be born to some pursuit which finds 
him employment and happiness, 
whether it be to make baskets, or 
broadswords, or canals, or statues, or 
songs. —R. W. EMERSON 
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UNITED PRESS 


ARGENTINA, a little over 1,000,000 square miles in area, is about a third the 


size of the United States. 


General Pedro Aramburu (above) is President. 


Troubles in Argentina 


End of Military Rule May Be Delayed Some Time 


RGENTINA is making slow prog- 
ress toward democratic govern- 
ment. Ruling power is held at present 
by Acting President Pedro Aramburu. 
He was chosen by the Latin American 
nation’s armed forces. 

Aramburu has plans to let Argen- 
tinians vote in July for representatives 
to rewrite the constitution. Changes 
being suggested would give more free- 
dom to the people. If the constitu- 
tional convention succeeds in its task, 
citizens may be allowed to vote for a 
President next year. 

Election plans may be upset, how- 
ever, for conditions in Argentina are 
highly unsettled. There is a chance 
of revolution. 

The story of Argentina’s troubles 
dates back to the 1940’s, when Juan 
Peron, a colonel, gained power in gov- 
ernment. He became a dictator, put 
his enemies in jail, and ruled as he 
saw fit. He had himself elected Presi- 
dent in 1946 and in 1951, but the elec- 
tions could hardly be called fair. 
Peron’s opponents were kept from 
carrying on election campaigns freely. 


Peron Ousted 


In September 1955, Peron’s armed 
forces threw him out of office. Military 
leaders took over the government, but 
promised to turn it back to the people 
quickly. 

Peron was sent into exile and is now 
in Venezuela. But he still has some 
followers in his homeland. They tried 
—and failed—to take over the govern- 
ment for him last year. They are 
waiting for a chance to try again. 
Communists are plotting against the 
government, too. 

Because of the political uncertainty, 
Aramburu has delayed letting the 
people choose their own officials for a 
democratic republic. The acting pres- 
ident has, meanwhile, allowed some 
freedom. 

Newspapers and radio stations are 
free to report news as they wish, and 
to editorialize on conduct of govern- 
ment. Under Peron, press and radio 
were controlled strictly. Argentinians 
at home and in the streets talk freely 
now about politics—without fear of 
going to jail. Courts are being 1e- 
organized, and new teachers are re- 
placing those who taught what Peron 
told them to teach. 

Aramburu and his military sup- 
porters talk over problems of govern- 


ment with leaders of political parties 
—except those of the communists and 
the old Peron party. But Aramburu 
and the armed forces still boss the 
nation. 

Getting democratic government is 
one problem for Argentina. Making 
a living is another. The country is 
having a hard time selling agricultural 
products abroad, and is running short 
of money to pay for needed machinery, 
oil, and minerals. 

Because Aramburu says he plans 
really to build democracy, the United 
States is lending Argentina $100,000,- 
000. This may last only a short time, 
though, for Argentinian economists 
figure they need over a billion dollars 
in aid during the next few years. 


Agricultural Land 


Argentina, with an area of just 
over 1,000,000 square miles, is about 
a third as large as the United States. 
The Andes Mountains lie along the 
western frontier, but much of the 
country is a great agricultural plain. 
Climate varies from tropical warmth 
in the north, to coldness in the moun- 
tains, and dry coolness in the south. 

About 19,000,000 -people live in 
Argentina. Many are descendants of 
Spaniards who settled in the country 
in the 1500’s. There are numerous 
Italians, Frenchmen, Germans, others 
of European stock, and a few Indians. 
Spanish is the national language. 

Eighty years ago, most Argen- 
tinians lived on farms or in villages. 
Today, three-fourths of the people live 
in big cities and towns. Buenos Aires, 
the capital, alone has over 5,700,000 
population. (This figure includes ad- 
jacent suburban areas.) 

Despite the growth of urban centers, 
farming is still the country’s leading 
occupation. Wheat is a major product, 
and wheat and corn are exported to 
other countries in large quantity. 
Cattle, sheep, and hogs are raised. 

Packing beef, lamb, and mutton for 
export is Argentina’s chief industry. 
Hides are tanned for sale abroad. For 
use at home, clothing, shoes and fur- 
niture are manufactured. Tires, some 
machinery, bicycles, motor scooters, 
iron, and steel are turned out. When 
compared with U.S. output, Argentine 
industrial production is small, but it 
is relatively large considering the 
nation’s population. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 





Senator 


Frank Church 


“QAZOUNGEST” and “newest” are 

both terms that describe Senator 
Frank Church. At 32, he is the young- 
est member of the Senate and also is 
one of its newest members, for he was 
elected just last November to repre- 
sent his native state of Idaho. He is 
a Democrat. 

Running for the Senate was 
Church’s first bid for a major political 
office. During the campaign he used 
as his theme the need for developing 
Idaho’s economy. His ideas and speak- 
ing ability won votes for him just as 
they had in earlier years when he was 
awarded a debate medal. 

Using a scholarship he had received, 
the senator attended Stanford Univer- 
sity and studied law. He was in col- 
lege when World War II came along. 
Commissioned as an infantry officer, 
Church served in intelligence work. 
Following the war, he finished school 
and set up a law firm in Boise, Idaho. 

In addition to being active in the 
Young Democrats Club, 
Church also was Idaho’s state chair- 
man of the Crusade for Freedom drive, 
which collects funds to help Radio 
Free Europe broadcast news to coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain. 

Since the Senate has not made final 
decisions on many major bills this 
session, Church’s voting record is not 
a long one. 

He supported: 

1. Eisenhower’s program of using 
U. S. military and economic aid to 
counteract communism in the Middle 
East. 

2. A plan to give special tax con- 
cessions to small corporations. 

3. Legislation to aid corn growers. 

4. Trade in surplus agricultural 
goods with communist satellite coun- 
tries, such as Poland. 

Church has been made a member of 





Senator 





YOUNGEST member of U. S. Senate 


the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee which deals with public 
lands, national resources, territorial 
possessions of the U.S., and Indian 
Affairs. On this committee he not 
only supports the statehood bills for 
Alaska and Hawaii, but has actively 
worked for their passage. Recently 
he wrote a letter to the President, 
urging him to throw his personal sup- 
port behind these measures. 

A freshman in Congress has much 
to learn, and Church’s friends say that 
he is so involved in politics he doesn’t 
have much time for hobbies. He is an 
ardent reader, is married, and has one 
son. —By ANITA DASBACH 
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Career for Tomorrow - - In Printing Field 


OB opportunities in the printing 

field have been good for a number 

of years now, and promise to continue 
so in the future. 

Your qualifications, if you decide on 
this work, should include (1) me- 
chanical aptitude, for a printer works 
with machines and hand tools; (2) a 
natural feeling for English, since a 
printer deals with words; and (3) 
artistic sense, because a printer has 
considerable responsibility for seeing 
that type is attractively spaced on a 
printed page. 

Your preparation can begin while 
still in high school if your school offers 
courses in printing. Otherwise, you 
can learn the work either in a voca- 
tional school or through an apprentice- 
ship. Even with vocational training 
you will have to get on-the-job experi- 
ence in order to become a journey- 
man printer. 

The formal apprenticeship may take 
4 to 6 years, depending upon the 
branch of printing you choose. An 
apprentice usually starts out by doing 
simple jobs, such as running errands. 
In time, he learns to do more com- 
plicated steps in the printing process. 
As a rule, he takes courses in various 
phases of printing either at a local 
school or through correspondence. 

Your duties will depend upon the 
branch of printing you choose. As a 
linotype or monotype operator, you 
will use a machine with a keyboard 
resembling a typewriter to set copy 
into metal type. When the type is 
set, a hand compositor assembles the 


metal in a galley, or possibly in page 
form, and puts in the material that 
must be set by hand. He then pulls a 
proof of the type and sends it to the 
proofreaders, who check over the ma- 
terial for errors. Next, an electro- 
typer may make a metal plate to be 
used on the presses. 

There are many other branches of 
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PRESSMAN checks printing plates 


work in the printing industry. Only 
a few of the jobs performed in the 
composing room have been mentioned. 
The pressroom has its own group of 
employes who learn their work through 
separate apprenticeships. 

New and almost magical develop- 
ments are taking place in the printing 
industry all the time. As these changes 
make headway, some types of jobs 
may be gradually eliminated and new 
ones created. Thus, it would be wise 
for you to keep in touch with the latest 





developments in this field before decid- 
ing on a definite branch of work. 

Job opportunities are good just now 
and are expected to be so for some 
time to come. According to a recently 
published study made by the Printing 
Industry of America, almost twice as 
many trained persons are needed by 
the industry as there are individuals 
in apprenticeship programs. Printers 
are employed by commercial printing 
establishments, publishing houses, and 
by the state and federal government. 

Your earnings will depend upon 
your ability, experience, and the lo- 
cality in which you work. On the 
average, an apprentice earns about 
$38 a week to start and receives pe- 
riodic increases during his years of 
training. A journeyman averages 
close to $100 for a 40-hour week. Su- 
pervisory employes make from $100 to 
$200 or more a week. 

Advantages include the fairly good 
wages, the opportunities for advance- 
ment, and the fact that jobs can be 
found almost anywhere in the country. 

One disadvantage is that printers 
must often work under pressure to 
meet a deadline. 

Further information can be secured 
from newspaper and commercial print- 
ing shops in your locality, and from 
the local office of your State Employ- 
ment Service. Printing Industry of 
America, 5728 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., also has ca- 
reer information available. Write for 
a price list of its publications. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Historical Background - - Postal Service 


N a warm, pleasant day in 1753, 


a man whose twinkling eyes 
peered through enormous spectacles 
was traveling from Philadelphia to 
New York in his one-horse shay. Near 
him, on horseback, rode his pretty 
daughter. 

That man was Benjamin Franklin, 
who was on his way to inspect the 50 
or so post offices scattered over the 
Colonies from Massachusetts to Vir- 
ginia. Franklin had just been made 
Deputy Postmaster General of the 
Colonies by the British government. 

When the 13 Colonies broke with 
England in the 1770’s, Franklin was 
put in charge of the new postal system 
established by the Continental Con- 
gress. At this time, and in the years 
when he held the postal job under the 
British, Franklin. established the 
foundation of our present mail service. 

Despite the postal improvements of 
Franklin and his successors, mail 
service in the United States was slow 
and uncertain for many years. Stage- 
coaches, which generally carried the 
mail, often became mired down in the 
mud in the spring, and were halted for 
days at a time in winter snows. 

With the coming of the railroads in 
the 1830’s, mail began to move a little 
faster—at least between cities linked 
by rail. But until after the Civil War, 
when railroads first spanned the entire 
country, many communities continued 
to receive their mail by stagecoach. 

One of the most dramatic efforts to 
speed up the mail service was made by 
the Pony Express. Launched by pri- 
vate investors in April of 1860, the 
Pony Express service took mail from 


St. Joseph, Missouri, to Sacramento, 
California—a distance of nearly 2,000 
miles—in 10 days. Mail was also de- 
livered to points between the 2 cities. 

After 11%4 years of operation, the 
Pony Express went out of business. 
It lost money in the face of competi- 
tion from the expanding railroads, and 
the new coast-to-coast telegraph line. 

As time went on, more and more 
communities were served by rail postal 
deliveries. Trucks came into use for 
mail deliveries in the early 1900’s, and 
regular air mail service was begun 
in 1918. 

In addition to speedier mail de- 
liveries, other improvements in postal 
services were made over the years. 
The first postage stamps were au- 
thorized by Congress in 1847. Before 
that time, individuals receiving mail 
had to pay the cost of carrying it. 

But the early postage rates were 
high. They amounted to 6 cents for a 
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first-class letter going a distance of 
less than 30 miles, up to 25 cents for a 
letter going over 400 miles. 

In 1851, Congress set a 3-cent post- 
age rate on letters going no farther 
than 3,000 miles. A few years later, 
a flat rate of 3 cents was adopted 
regardless of distance involved, so 
long as the letter wasn’t sent overseas. 
In 1885, it was reduced to 2 cents and 
remained there most of the time until 
1932, when the present 3-cent rate 
was adopted. 

In 1858, street mail boxes were in- 
troduced for the first time. Before 
then, mail had to be taken to and 
picked up at the post office. 

Five years later, free mail de- 
liveries were first made in cities, and 
in 1896, rural free deliveries were 
begun. 

Meanwhile, the Universal Postal 
Union was established by an interna- 
tional agreement in 1874. Under this 
treaty, countries around the globe 
agreed that the world was just one 
place when it comes to delivering 
letters, and that the postal service of 
each nation is at the disposal of all 
others for carrying mail. 

The U. S. Post Office, too, under- 
went many changes over the years. 
When Samuel Osgood became the first 
Postmaster General under the Con- 
stitution in 1789, there were 75 post 
offices and a few hundred posta] em- 
ployes in the country. Today, Post- 
master General Arthur Summerfield 
supervises the work of about 38,000 
post offices and some 500,000 employes 
(see page 1 story). 

--By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











U. S. Mail Service 


1. Give figures to show that the Post 
Office is “a giant industrial enterprise.” 

2. How has the volume of mail changed 
since 1938? 

38. What touched off the present con- 
troversy about mail service? 

4. Over the past 25 years, which has 
gone up faster—mail rates or costs of 
mailing service? 

5. Give the views of those who feel that 
the Post Office is not operated efficiently. 
6. What replies are given to 
critics by defenders of the system? 

7. Summarize the opinions of those 
who think the Post Office should be run 
strictly as a business. 

8. What do people say who think the 
Post Office should be regarded as a public 
service? 


these 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that the Post Office 
should be expected to meet all its ex- 
penses through its income from postal 
charges? Why, or why not? 

2. Do you think that the mail service 
in your community is generally satisfac- 
tory, or do you feel that it needs to be 
improved? Explain. 


Foreign Aid 


1. Up to now, how much has the United 
States spent on aid to other lands? 


2. How do members of Congress differ 
over the amount of foreign assistance to 
be given during the coming year? What 
is the President’s feeling? 

3. Tell why our government helps other 
nations. 

4. How many countries get aid 
and what kinds do they get? 


now, 


5. List major changes that the Presi- 
dent proposes in the assistance program. 

6. What is the cost of all aid since 1945 
in terms of each man, woman, and child 
in the country? 


7. Briefly outline the pros and cons of 
foreign aid. 


Discussion 
1. Do you think military and economic 
aid programs should be separated? Why, 
or why not? 
2. Should the United States expand, 
reduce, or end foreign assistance? Give 
reasons for your position. 


Miscellaneous 
1. Tell something about the background 
of Arthur Summerfield. 


2. What is the purpose of an AFL-CIO 
meeting scheduled for today, May 6? 


3. Why are we planning to send new 
weapons to South Korea? 


4. Who is James Richards and what 
is the purpose of his current visit to the 
Middle East? 


5. In what way did citizens of Evans- 
ton, Illinois, learn about the United Na- 
tions? 

6. Why were mail deliveries slow in 
the early days of our country? 

7. Briefly describe the present politi- 
cal situation in Argentina. 


8. Who is the youngest member of the 
U.S. Senate? What legislative measures 
has he supported? 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) shortened; 2. (d) rare; 3. (c) 
unfavorable; 4. (d) 14-day period; 5. (c) 
real or substantial; 6. (d) spite and 
hatred; 7. (b) greatest; 8. (a) fearful 
and dangerous. 


Pronunciations 
Gaza—gii’zuh 
Hussein—hoo-san’ 
Juan Peron—hwin pé-rawn’ 
Ngo Dinh Diem—ny3' din’ dé-ém’ 


Pedro Aramburu—pa'dré 4’ram-boor’- 
you 


Viet Nam—vé-ét’ nam’ 





